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Psychical Research and the Mind-Body Relation 


GARDNER MURPHY 
Introduction 


While the intimate interdependence of body and mind is 
attested by every study of the normal or of the abnormal 
man—with continuous manifestation of the mental conse- 
quences of bodily functioning and the bodily consequences 
of mental functioning—it can hardly be said that great 
progress has yet been made in the search for the actual 
relation between the two. We still encounter in medical and 
in experimental psychology the same working conceptions 
which were developed in the seventeenth century—most of 
them, in fact, defined by the Greeks and the Hindus of two 
milennia ago. With all the exquisite subtlety of the modern 
methods of studying the living brain through electrical 
excitation and through observation of its electrical and 
chemical activity, and with all the knowledge gleaned by 
post-mortem studies of brain pathology brought into rela- 
tion to the mental pathology of the living, one might ex- 
pect better. Is it not, indeed, somewhat of a paradox that 
in an era of huge progress in neurology, psychiatry, and 
psychology, almost nothing new and clarifying has taken 
_. Shape regarding the mind-body problem? 
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Of course, the problem may prove to be insoluble. Or 
perhaps its solution requires more and more facts of the 
same general sort we have already begun to accumulate and 
to use. Perhaps, however, we have been looking at the prob- 
lem in the light of too limited a kind of evidence; it may be 
that we have not brought the full light of all our present 
knowledge to bear on the issue. 


Indeed, the most striking thing about the present philo- 
sophical situation, as it relates to this and similar issues, is 
the inability or unwillingness to use some of the data which 
seem to bear most directly upon the problem. These are 
sober, factual data which were not known in any system- 
atic way to the Greeks nor to the seventeenth-century 
European; but they stand before us today and wait to be 
used. These are the data of psychical research. Psychical 
research is concerned, every day of its existence, with the 
empirical relationship of body and mind. Not that any single 
group of data, however relevant, can claim to give a complete 
and satisfying answer. But it may rightly be claimed that the 
most useful witness has not been called. It would not be 
fruitful here to discuss the twentieth-century prejudices 
which prevent the calling of this witness; we shall simply 
proceed at once to call him ourselves. Our purpose, then, is 
to ask how the great classical conceptions of philosophy re- 
garding the mind-body problem are affected—strengthened, 
weakened, or ruled out—by the evidence from psychical 
research, and what new philosophical conceptions the data 
seem to suggest. The whole undertaking is of course tenta- 
tive; it is the speculative effort of one person, and asks only 
to be studied, not to be accepted as a demonstration. 


In referring to the data or facts of psychical research, we 
would include nothing that is still controversial among re- 
search investigators, but only those general classes of data 
which have been repeatedly published, analyzed, and evalu- 
ated and subjected to the criticisms of alert readers. We have 
in mind especially the ESP and PK researches which have 
been reported in this JouRNAL, in the Journal of Parapsy- 
chology, and in the Proceedings and Journal of the London 
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S.P.R. It seems unlikely that any of our readers will see fit to 
challenge the statement that ESP and PK are facts in this 
sense. There is still some doubt as to the relative weight of 
the evidence for telepathy and for clairvoyance,’ since some 
reported data can be explained either way; but no serious 
critic, so far as I know, offers to explain the contemporary 
results without one or the other hypothesis, and both, of 
course, are forms of extrasensory perception. Similarly, 
some critics accept precognition on the basis of spontaneous 
cases, some on the basis of experimental work such as that 
of Rhine and his collaborators,? or that of Soal and 
Goldney ;* but no critic, so far as I know, has undertaken to 
explain precognition away. So too, there may be argument 
about the dynamics of psychokinesis, but apparently the 
critics are now in agreement as to the strength of Rhine’s 
case.* We cannot in this article re-argue all these vast re- 
search issues, but we hope to have indicated what is meant 
by reference to the facts of psychical research which any 
serious student of the mind-body problem should take into 
account. 

A survey of all the mind-body theories is out of the ques- 
tion; those interested in a systematic condensation of the 
various possibilities might do well to begin with C. D. 
Broad’s The Mind and its Place in Nature,’ in which con- 
tending doctrines are expounded and discussed. It would be 
more fruitful to limit ourselves here to a few of the doc- 
trines best known to the history of philosophy and to a few 
concepts of distinctly modern flavor. Of the six concepts to 
be outlined here, four are monistic; 1.e., they state that 
mind and body are one. They assert the ultimate identity of 
mind and body, arguing that mind and body are different 


1“Telepathy and Clairvoyance Reconsidered,” by J. B. Rhine, Journal of 
Parapsychology, Vol. 1X, September, 1945, pp. 176-193. 


2 Cf. “Precognition Reconsidered,” by J. B. Rhine, Journal of Parapsychology, 
Vol. IX, December, 1945, pp. 264-277, in which the experimental evidence for 
Precognition is reviewed. 


3 “Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy,” by S. G. Soal and K. M. Goldney, 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1943), pp. 21-150. 


4“A Critical Survey of the American PK Research,” by Donald West, 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII (1945), pp. 281-290. 


5 Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1925. 
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appearances of, or ways of apprehending, the same ultimate 
reality. Two of the concepts are dualistic; that is to say, 
they argue that mind and body are two distinct things. 


I. 


1. Jdealism: Both Hindus and Greeks were familiar 
with the view that the world of physical things, including 
the body, is an illusion; the one reality is mind. At times the 
term “illusion” is used loosely, or even playfully. But with 
Bishop Berkeley we have the reasoned insistence that real 
things are in fact simply the things as we perceive them, 
and that there is no real thing except insofar as it is per- 
ceived. There is no “objective world” beyond the world as 
we experience it. There is no reference here to “degrees” 
of reality; there is just one reality, that of our personal and 
conscious experience. 


While Berkeleian idealism is in poor repute today with 
professional philosophers, it is intriguing to note the resur- 
gence among scientists, including physicists and astrono- 
mers, of ways of thinking which are almost as explicitly 
monistic as those of Berkeley. The late Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton was the most eloquent of those to whom the findings of 
physics lead more and more explicitly into the abstract, the 
mathematical, the purely ideal. In his last volume, The 
Philosophy of Physical Science,® he became explicit as to the 
reality, the knowability, of the things of the spirit. In con- 
trast to this world of the spirit he held that we have very 
little knowledge of the physical world; our knowledge of the 
physical world is shot through with the properties which 
our subjective make-up has placed there. 


How does such a philosophy adapt itself to psychical 
research? Whatever the intellectual satisfactions of an ideal- 
ism in which mind is the one, or the primary reality, the 
gravest difficulties appear when a simple case of telepathy 
or psychokinesis knocks at our door and demands an ex- 
planation. Take Mrs. Sidgwick’s study of “hindrances” in 
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6 Macmillan and Co., New York, 1939. 
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telepathic communication.’ If there is no knowable body, 
but only a mind, the telepathic process can hardly be 
“hindered” or “impeded” except by purely mental impedi- 
ments. There are in fact such mental impediments,’ but 
there appear also to be others. States of physical weariness, 
or drowsiness, or sleep; states induced by relaxing or stimu- 
lating drugs; states of deep trance involving circulatory 
changes, all these physical states seem clearly relevant to 
paranormal experience. Yet they must be denied to exist, as 
genuine aspects of physical reality, or they must be trans- 
lated into purely psychical terms, by anyone who seriously 
holds to such a monism. Psychokinetic effects must, in the 
same way, be treated by the Berkeleian monist as occur- 
ring in an ideal non-physical world, for there is, for him, no 
other. There is therefore for him no very clear and practi- 
cal way of dealing with the partial—and complete—failures 
of PK; having no physical object whose motion has to be 
altered, he has no place for the struggle—successful in 
small degree or large—to cope with a world alien to that of 
the mind. He has, of course, the privilege of asserting that 
paranormal physical effects belong in the same category 
with normal physical effects; namely, the category of per- 
ceptual responses in the observers. But whereas he has 
agreed to reduce the perception of normal physical events 
to orderly lawful principles (which fortunately coincide in 
practice with the principles which we all agree govern the 
movement of objects) he has to invent another set of laws 
for the paranormal, and so might as well become a dualist. 
It is not an accident that Eddington avoids the paranormal; 
his orderly system has no place for it. What is ordinarily 
called physical becomes with him (he actually uses the 
word) spiritual; and the consequence is that there is no 
place for what we encounter as the invasion of a physical 
world by a non-physical force. 


The conception which psychical research imposes upon 


7“On Hindrances and Complications in Telepathic Communication,” by Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIV (1924), pp. 28-69. 


8“Removal of Impediments to the Paranormal,” by Gardner Murphy, 
Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVIII, January, 1944, pp. 2-23. 
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the investigator is that of a physical order into which there 
sometimes breaks, and from which there sometimes emerges, 
a non-physical order.. The word “physical” is a great nui- 
sance here. Everyday words are indeed poor things when 
one wishes to convey all that is foreign to the “common 
sense” from which they arise, and the word “physical” is 
certainly insufficient, both because it leads (as with Edding- 
ton) into the metaphysical, and because physics as a science 
may in time reach out to embrace more and more of the 
intelligible world, so that no boundaries can today be safely 
imposed upon it. But, as things now stand, we can dis- 
tinguish between physical energies on the one hand, which 
obey certain definite laws as to distribution in time and 
space (such as reduction of energy with square of the dis- 
tance), and on the other hand the energies known to psy- 
chical research, which behave in no such way—which, 
through the fact of precognition alone, slip through the 
mesh of the whole system of physics. As I have repeatedly 
tried to point out in recent articles in this JouRNAL,’ the 
nature of the events known to psychical research is trans- 
spatial and trans-temporal; the individual personality does 
at times know without making physical contact with the 
thing known in the ordinary way through the senses; and at 
times it makes contact with things which have not yet (phy- 
sically) happened. The idealist’s “one world” is beautiful in 
its simplicity, but its simplicity is misleading, for the world 
order which it lays down must either be a space-time 
world (as it is with Eddington) or a world of the trans- 
spatial and the trans-temporal, which would dissociate it 
from scientific laws as we now know them. If there are, as 
we have argued, two systems of processes, two worlds of 
reality, the idealist can embrace one, but not both of them. 


2. Mechanism: A second variety of mind-body monism, 
known today generally as mechanism, regards “mind” as the 
name for a group of functions carried out by the body, 


9“An Outline of Survival Evidence,” “Difficulties Confronting the Survival 
Hypothesis,” and “Field Theory and Survival,” by Gardner Murphy, 
Journat A.S.P.R., issues of January, April, and October, 1945. 
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especially the brain. It is true that the term mechanism, like 
the term idealism, is in some disrepute today, owing largely 
to the common tendency of the older mechanists to make 
too close a parallel between the behavior of living things 
and the behavior of machines. But for all that, most of the 
“naturalistic” scientists and philosophers do believe in an 
essential continuity between the simplest physical events 
and the most complex brain activity, the latter serving as 
the basis for mental activity in about the same way in 
which the movements of a gaseous particle in a closed box 


serve as the basis of the pressure which the gas exerts on 
its sides. 


From the point of view of one concerned with psychical 
research, mechanism and related philosophies are neither 
more nor less adequate than idealism. They are simply help- 
less when confronted by such phenomena as clairvoyance 
and precognition. Indeed, the mechanists, of all the philoso- 
phers, are the most afraid to study the phenomena of psy- 
chical research, the most insistent that they cannot exist 
because, considered philosophically, they have no “right” to 
exist. 

Since both idealism and mechanism are self-contained 
systems which can easily be integrated with physical science 
but not with psychical research, it leads, I believe, to serious 
confusion to espouse the idealistic position and eschew the 
mechanistic on the basis of some vague feeling that higher 
realities are saved by the former and neglected by the latter. 
This bias arises from the notion that ideas are nobler things 
than physical particles. But the problem is not one of 
nobility; it is a problem of serviceability in making phe- 
nomena intelligible, and most idealists make no more serious 
attempt to come to grips with them than do the mechanists. 


3. Emergence: Yet it would be a mistake to suggest that 
all the twentieth-century descendents of an earlier mechan- 
ism are equally naive, or that the monistic, “naturalistic” 
science of today is incapable of moving in the direction of a 
philosophy which might ultimately do justice to psychical 
phenomena. Of the greatest importance in this connection 
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is the modern concept of “emergence,” which defines the 
properties of a compound in terms transcending the proper- 
ties of the single ingredients of the compound. Just as 
sodium chloride has properties which belong neither to 
sodium nor to chlorine, so the living cell has properties 
which belong to none of the atoms, none of the molecules, 
within its structure, but which do belong to the structure 
itself. Indeed, following this line of thought, there may well 
be emergent qualities of the living cell which are not proper- 
ties of the non-living. A whole philosophy may be based 
upon this distinction; Broad calls this “emergent vitalism.” 
So too, there are properties of the many-celled creature 
which could not be predicted from a knowledge of individual 
cells. Specifically, there may be properties of the human 
brain which are not predictable from the physics, the chem- 
istry, and the biology of individual nerve-cells. Human 
brain-functioning may be a true “emergent,” a kind of thing 
that never happened at all before in the evolution of living 
things. Indeed, personality may be an emergent, something 
really new under the sun. It might have properties incom- 
mensurable with any of the properties of other, simpler 
things in nature. This line of thinking would give us, we 
are sometimes told, a true and consistent naturalism, and at 
the same time carry us along into the open air of great 
human potentialities freed from the manacles of the older 
mechanism, which made complicated things behave, as do 
the simpler things, according to a “push me-pull you” sys- 
tem of mechanical thrusts and counter-thrusts. 


This whole doctrine of emergence is surely music to the 


present-day philosophical ear. But we seem to be moving 


rather too fast. What the properties of an emergent whole can 
be depends on the ingredients. It is true that when a new inte- 
gration is found, we may not be wise enough to predict what 
the emergent properties will be; but when we examine them, 
we find them depending upon an interrelation of specific 
components, and without the specific components the emer- 
gent cannot come into being. The new phenomena are in no 
conflict with the old. The basic laws which hold through 
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nature at a simpler level hold also at the higher level. The 
laws which a bio-chemist uses in predicting an individual’s 
endocrine or nutritional needs are at a “higher level” than 
the laws of inorganic chemistry, but they do not violate the 
general laws which hold for all chemistry. If the doctrine 
of emergence is to be helpful in psychical research, it must 
show how paranormal phenomena can be reconciled with the 
general scientific laws that hold in the physical and biolog- 
ical sciences. Does the doctrine of emergence really help us 
with phenomena that decline to participate in the space-time 
order ; does it help us with telepathy, clairvoyance, precogni- 
tion, psychokinesis? It make no difference at what level one 
puts these things; they simply do not belong in the monist’s 
scheme. Emergent vitalism, with its derivatives just de- 
scribed, is useful for general biological problems, but it is 
still too safe, too conservative, too limited, to meet us in our 
new terrain. It is certainly a good theory, but a theory that 


stays too “close to home” to do the pioneer job that is 
waiting to be done. 


4. Panpsychism: But the monist may take an utterly : 


different direction. The boldest of all the mind-body 


theorists begins, as does the idealist, with the raw stuff of 
which experience, or personal consciousness, is made; but 
he works in the general manner of the mechanist. He postu- 
lates a primitive or elementary kind of consciousness, a 
sort of “mind-stuff,” as William James called it, and under- 
takes to put it together into myriad combinations, to make 
the whole universe. He is generally called today a “pan- 
psychist.” I shall attempt here to present only one kind of 
panpsychism, taught me many years ago at Harvard by 
L. T. Troland. Here is Troland’s theory insofar as I can 
do justice to it: 

As you read, you are a conscious self; your experience is 
not just an event in a material brain, but an act of con- 
sciousness, or awareness. If someone watches you read, he 
observes your body, but he does not observe your conscious- 
ness. Even with electrodes attached to your head to observe 
your brain-waves, he would not observe your thoughts, but 
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only a manifestation of them. Our first premise, then, is 
absurdly simple; namely, that consciousness, or personal 
experience, is the one reality. But whenever there is con- 
sciousness there is an external manifestation of it, such as 
the brain-waves or the brain-cell changes, and this mani- 
festation is a physical activity. 

Now imagine the brain becoming simpler as we trace it 
back to infancy or to embryonic life. All the time the 
reality, which is consciousness, grows simpler; and the 
external manifestations likewise grow simpler. Even the 
single cell has its rudimentary consciousness. From physi- 
cal and chemical studies of living and of non-living things 
we may conclude that the differences are relative rather 
than absolute. It is therefore not fantastic to suggest that 
an oil drop may have a consciousness not altogether different 
from that of a simple living cell. Indeed, the simpler the 
thing, the simpler its consciousness. But there is no reason 
to make a sharp break at any point; on the panpsychist 
theory, everything that exists has a consciousness of some 
sort. Thus all the events of the physical world—considered 
from the inside—are psychical events. Every chemical 
attraction or repulsion, for example, is in its inner reality a 
psychical pull towards or away from something else. 


But when we say that there are external physical “mani- 
festations” of each psychic event, what do we really mean? 
By “manifestations” we mean conscious events in the 
observer, such as a visual perception of brain-cell activity 
as evidenced in an electrical process such as brain-waves. 
What we call the “external” manifestation of one conscious- 
ness is actually the conscious experience of another, the 
observer. Thus, if another person watches you as you 
think, his experience of you, even his experience watching 
your brain-waves, is still consciousness, not a non-conscious 
physical event. If he opens your skull and watches the sur- 
face of your brain, or even if he could peer into its chemi- 
cal reactions, he would still be dealing with consciousness— 
his own consciousness of brain surfaces and chemical re- 
actions. With Bishop Berkeley, the panpsychist agrees on 
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one essential point: it is meaningless to speak of things as 
they would be if they were not observable; it is what is ob- 
served, experienced, by the thinker, or by the one who ob- 
serves the thinker, that science can deal with. 


On the other hand, it is the physical scientist with whom 
the panpsychist agrees when it comes to the way in which 
conscious elements are put together. In conceiving the uni- 
verse he postulates a very large number of small, simple parti- 
cles, each of which is a droplet of raw, primitive conscious- 
ness, such as a little ache, or a shrill simple tone, or a pure 
color. If you analyze the furniture of your mind, you will find 
it composed of such mental contents, sense-impressions and 
feelings, which when compounded, make aggregates like 
musical chords or sunset colors. Now these elementary 
particles of consciousness move about in what we call space; 
they obey all the laws of physics. But if they are to become 
the subject-matter of science they have to be perceived. 


Of course the qualities of the observer’s experience are not 
necessarily the qualities as they exist in and for themselves 
in the particles observed. For the qualities in the observer’s 
mind are determined by those conscious particles which we 
know as his brain. To pursue the example given above, 
suppose you examined the observer’s brain, and saw a pink, 
furrowed surface. This would not mean that the observer’s 
thought is pink or furrowed. The thing which you observe 
as his brain is the guise in which the observer’s conscious- 
ness is manifested to you; these are the obverse and reverse 
of the same coin. And, in turn, the pink and furrowed quali- 
ties are qualities which are primary elements of your ex- 
perience, corresponding to those activities which a student 
of electrical brain-waves would report going on in your 
brain. The essence of anything is its conscious quality, but 
the qualities of color, size, extent, etc., present in anyone’s 
experience are “projected” into an outer space, a world 
where they are taken to be real. Actually they are real, and 
occur in time and space just as they are observed to occur. 
But we, the observers, never perceive their inner quality, but 
only their location and motion; and as we perceive them we 
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impose upon them the qualities of our own inner experience. 
Thus to the panpsychist the whole world of physical objects 
is regarded as real, and science goes on exactly as it does 
for the mechanist. 


The panpsychist theory has indeed great subtlety and 
great esthetic and religious appeal—it may, for example, 
lead into pantheism. It is probably the most consistent, the 
most free of paradoxes, of all the aspects of current mon- 
ism. But, as it is usually taught, it has the weaknesses as well 
as the strengths of monism. And, having bound the psychic 
realities to the space-and-time laws of physics, just as 
idealism and mechanism have, it has given up all its oppor- 
tunities to reach into the new trans-spatial, trans-temporal 
world to which psychical research has afforded a clue. 


There is nevertheless much which panpsychism offers. 
It does combine two fundamentally healthy and absolutely 
necessary ingredients in any viable philosophy: first, a 
respect for immediate experience, which it tries to explain 
rather than to explain away; and second, a respect for the 
methods and the laws of physical science. It makes the im- 
pression of going in the right direction. It might be turned 
into something more adequate if it would forego the nega- 
tive note by which it insists that psychical events can obey 
only those laws which are known to us in the form of the 
laws of present-day physics. This gratuitous assumption 
might well be stripped away, and we might find ourselves 
recognizing two forms of psychical reality, one form operat- 
ing in space-time terms, and known to existing science, and 
the other operating across—or rather outside of—the 
spatial and temporal categories. The first form includes the 
ordinary data of physical and biological science, and of 
psychology, insofar as it is an expression of biological 
existence. The second form includes ESP and PK, and every 
other process which psychical research may discover in 
which a person makes contact with something which is not 
a part of the space and time in which he is placed. 


But where will this lead us? Two kinds of psychical laws, 
the one bound by space and time, the other free from them? 
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And this still asks to be called monism? No, this surely will 
not do. It becames clear that a real dualistic cleavage in 
nature is suggested to us—not between “mind” and “mat- 
ter,” for in following the arguments of the idealist and the 
panpsychist we have found that we no longer know what 
matter is—but between those types of natural events which 
conform to physical laws and those which have a different 
kind of lawfulness of their own. The panpsychist had not 
intended us to go so far; but facts have priority over 
theories, and the panpsychist, who was willing for us to go 
up to the gates of dualism so long as we did not enter, will 
now have to allow us to go into new territory, armed with 
the ideas which he has lent us. We therefore turn to a study 
of dualism. But we start with a predilection for a dualism 
not of “material” and “immaterial” things, but of two 
kinds of conscious operations; the space-time kind and the 
trans-spatial, trans-temporal kind. 


II. 


1. Parallelism: There are many ways of differentiating 
between bodily function and mental function which still 
deny genuine dualism; for they regard “bodily” and 
”*mental” as simply aspects or expressions of a single basic 
process (“double-aspect” theory). Thus Stanley Cobb’® 
writes: “Indeed, up to the present there is no hint of any 
fundamental difference between the ‘mental’ and the ‘non- 
mental’ functions of the central nervous system, whether 
they be studied by chemical, physical, or microscopical 
methods.” By dualism we indicate a much more profound 
cleavage of mind and body than is implied by such reference 
to two aspects; we mean a belief that mind and body are 
different in kind, differing as stars differ from virtues, or 
as words differ from pyramids. 


The two great modern forms of dualism took shape in 
the seventeenth century, in the hands of Descartes and of 
Leibnitz respectively. Descartes differentiated between the 


Dualism 


10 Foundations of Neuropsychiatry, by Stanley Cobb, M. D., 3rd edition, 
Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1944, p. 82. 
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body as an “extended” thing, the soul as an “unextended” 
thing, but asserted that the influence of soul upon body 
must be exerted at a specific point in space. Indeed, he went 
on to argue that this point is the pineal gland, which “by 
inclining this way or that” in response to the soul’s influence, 
caused this or that bodily response to occur. All body-mind 
views which postulate in one way or another that there are 
two distinct entities which act upon one another are 
bracketed together under the term “interactionism.” 


Leibnitz, on the other hand, could conceive no way in 
which a physical event could properly be caused except by 
another physical event, or a mental event except by another 
mental event. While the attempt to put the essence of 
Leibnitz’ thinking into a phrase is even more misleading 
than in the case of other philosophers, we may best refer to 
his extraordinary analogy of the two clocks: If two perfect 
clocks are set going and continue to function independently, 
the time as given by one is always the same as given by the 
other, although neither ever “causes” the movement of the 
other’s hands. In similar fashion, there is always perfect 
agreement between mind and body. A light flashes into your 
eye, and you see, but the light does not cause your seeing, 
which in the economy of nature, was predestined to occur 
at precisely that moment; and as you decide to reach out 
your hand to sign an agreement, your hand is concomitantly, 
but independently, extended by virtue of physiological pro- 
cesses in your body. This is the best known of the many 
forms of “psychophysical parallelism.” 


Parallelism seems clearly disqualified as a system of 
thought appropriate to psychical research. The psychical 
processes are inevitably straitjacketed within the same 
system of laws which govern the bodily movements, for the 
two systems can never get out of step. If normal perception 


11 The varieties of parallelism are all hard to assimilate to “common sense”; 
but the reader will see quite easily what guided Leibnitz’ thought if he will ask 
himself how one thing can really influence another thing. For if it did so, 
neither of the two things would be what it was before. But the soul, as a unit, 
a “monad,” must continue to be what it has been; therefore there can be no 
interaction. 
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is explainable through the parallel activity of brain and 
mind, then extrasensory perception involves the sheer omis- 
sion of an essential link—it is a mental process without a 
parallel physical process—while PK involves the thing that 
parallelism can least of all admit, the action of mental upon 
physical. 


2. Interactionism: We noted that parallelism is as in- 
adequate for the purposes of psychical research as are any 
of the monisms treated earlier. Our phenomena require the 
establishment of a definite functional cleavage between 
orders or classes of events based upon the applicability or 
non-applicability of the familiar laws of spatial and tem- 
poral organization. To perceive that which is occurring at 
a point from which no appropriate physical energies have 
reached us, or to perceive that which has not yet physically 
happened, or by our thought to influence that which is not 
physically controlled by our bodies—all these are prima- 
facie cases of dualism, and of that particular kind of dual- 
ism called interactionism. 


There are, however, two huge enigmas here. First, how 
can things which are fundamentally different interact? We 
may smile at the quaintness of Descartes’ dutiful pineal 
gland, which took the whole onus of the interaction prob- 
lem; but our own view is likely to appear just as quaint, 
unless, simply to avoid quaintness, we conveniently forget 
to indicate any specific organ or method for the facilitation 
of interaction—escaping the appearance of absurdity only 


‘by being evasive. We shall have to admit that interaction 


is possible only if the interacting things have some similar- 
ity, are governed somehow by similar laws; at the very 
moment of stressing the cleavage beween the two, we shall 
have to acknowledge their sharing in a dynamic unity. 
There must be laws which transcend the limitations of 
mind as such, and of body as such. 


Of all the monists, the panpsychist appears to be the 
readiest with assistance here, for he has already suggested 
that mental laws and physical laws are two aspects of the 
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same thing. Confronted with the data of psychical research, 
his task is to find a way to postulate two kinds of iter- 
acting conscious activity, one of which presents a physical 
appearance, the other of which does not. Admittedly this is 
a large order. But all fundamental progress in science and 
in philosophy is a large order, and it is doubtful whether 
the assignment is any more difficult than the successfully 
assumed assignment of reconciling corpuscular and wave 
theories of light. When the panpsychist determines, on the 
basis of evidence from psychical research, that he must be- 
come an interactionist, the beginnings of a workable phi- 
losophy of mind and body will be at hand. 


This will provide the beginnings, but not the completion 
of the task. Much labor, both empirical and theoretical, 
will be needed. But with a view to the developmental unity 
of the living organism, and the general nature of the 
evolutionary process, the working assumption would be that 
behind a genuine working dualism there is some form of 
intimate articulation between the two realities. For all the 
conscious processes—normal and paranormal—of each 
living thing are in some measure integrated to make use 
of whatever realities there are in the environment that 
may be useful in meeting its needs. The paranormal pro- 
cesses (those which transcend the space-time order), when- 
ever the individual is gifted with the capacity for their 
use, have indeed been found to be utilized in close integra- 
tion with the normal processes. As C. E. Stuart’? has 
conceived the problem, we may utilize the paranormal in 
the service of our life purposes in close conjunction with 
our everyday utilization of the normal, and without even 


realizing that our manner of knowing the world is two- 
fold. 


The other enigma that is presented by interactionism is 
one about which there has been much uneasiness among 
psychical researchers in the last few years, brought to a 
head in acute form by Carington’s theories. The question 


12 Personal correspondence with the author. 
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is this: Granting a world of mental or conscious events, are 
these events seli-suftficient, to be taken at their face-value 
as an irreducible kind of reality, or are they simply aspects 
of a deeper, unobserved psychical reality — a soul or mind? 
Are mental events things in themselves, or are they re- 
flections or shadows which betray a unitary reality beyond? 
(The issue reminds one of Berkeley and Hume, and even 
of Socrates and the Sophists.) Carington’’ tells us flatly 
that the psychons (conscious elements or clusters) are to 
be taken as entities (of a non-physical character) in their 
own right; H. H. Price,’* among others, holds out for a 
deeper psychical reality, of which ideas are expressions. It 
is not the aim of this paper to debate this huge problem, 
but simply to observe (a) that the term interaction might 
mean interaction of the body either with the soul or with the 
psychon system, and (b) that while the introduction of an 
unobserved soul, lying beyond the actual mental processes 
known to us, may indeed ultimately prove to be philo- 
sophically necessary, nevertheless at present it simply com- 
plicates the picture. The evidence from psychical research 
seems to relate to interaction of knowable mental states 
(ideas, feelings, etc.) with knowable bodily states. 


It is equally clear, however, that this interaction leaves 
residues; it does not, so to speak, cut through the empty 
air, leaving no after-effects, but definitely alters the world. 
Memory involves the re-presentation, within us, of earlier 
interactions ; personality is an accumulation, a progressively 
integrated network of new and old impressions. Part, but 
not all, of memory, consists in impressions left within the 
brain; for, as Bergson** contended, there are rote memories 
depending on brain mechanisms, and there are also mean- 


13 “Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings, IV. B. A Theory 
of Paranormal Cognition and Allied Phenomena,” by Whately Carington, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1944), pp. 155-228. See also Carington’s Thought Trans- 
ference: An Outline of Facts, Theory, and Implications of Telepathy, Creative 
Age Press, Inc., New York, 1946. 


14 Presidential Address to the Society for Psychical Research, Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. XLV (1938-39), pp. 307-343. 


15 Matter and Memory, by Henri Bergson, first ed., 1896. English translation, 
with special introduction by Bergson, published by Allen and Unwin, London. 
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ingful memories which appear to survive brain injuries, 
and to live on indefinitely, being subject to no principle of 
biological disintegration. If, then, we argue that part of the 
psychic existence of the individual is not governed by the 
familiar space-time laws, it is likely that this accumulated 
nexus of personal associations may be relatively unaffected 
by the physical disintegration of the body. Most of the 
survival evidence in hand cannot differentiate between con- 
tinuity of a “soul” and continuity of personal associations 
(psychon systems); but this problem, too, can perhaps 
ultimately be solved by appropriate evidence. 


As the matter stands today, our panpsychist interaction 
theory postulates that interaction generates, or gives rise 
to, a world of psychic after-effects, a psychic stuff, the 
components of which continue to be observed in individual 
life, and may perfectly well continue both to exist and to 
increase in complexity, post-mortem. 


Conclusion 


We have hinted at one among many possible solutions 
of the mind-body problem; at least the direction in which 
an answer might in time be found has been suggested. 
Many other possible solutions exist, and research alone 
can tell which is the most promising path to follow. It is 
possible, for example, that the most rigid of the dualisms, 
even the interactionism of Descartes, may be revitalized 
by new discoveries; and it is quite likely that the newer 
theories of emergence may find a way to obliterate the 
difficulties here pointed out. The advances of physics may, 
for example, find a clue to cosmic structure in which the 
paranormal appears as a kind of reality intimately ex- 
pressive of laws which lie at the very heart of all physical 
processes; we may find that the spatial and temporal are 
simply two “special cases” of universal kinds of structural 
relations. We see in a glass darkly, and dogmatism is the 
only unpardonable sin. 


Yet something is gained by emphasizing, for exploratory 
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purposes, one immediately promising direction. The mind- 
body problem has not been solved by the present essay, 
but it has perhaps changed its locus to a position in which 
it can be better observed. The attempt has been to suggest 
a new point of attack. The problems of psychical research 
appear today to call for a dualistic answer, but it has been 
suggested that these problems need no longer be stated in 
terms of two irreconcilable, incompatible elements, physical 
and mental. Rather, it may be a problem of two types of 
psychical functioning, one defined by the spatial and 
temporal orders, the other lying beyond them. If this 
points, as F. C. Constable’® believes, to the need for sys- 
tematic use of Immanuel Kant’s philosophy, or if it leads 
us into the magnificent apergus of Henri Bergson’s Crea- 
tive Evolution, that is only because some of the greatest 
philosophers have seen the need for a dualism in which 
some of the psychic processes—those which we today 
call the paranormal—contend not against dead matter 
but against other psychic processes imprisoned as yet with- 
in the regions defined by space and time. 


16 Personality and Telepathy, by F. C. Constable, Kegan Paul, Trench, 


Triibner and Company, London, 1911. 
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J. B. Rhine’s “Telepathy and Clairvoyance 
Reconsidered” 


A Summary, with a Digest of Comments by 
Six English Investigators 


Abstract: ESP is generally considered to consist of telepathy and 
clairvoyance, either of which may be precognitive. ESP and pre- 
cognition are regarded as established capacities. But it is submitted 
here that we have no clear proof that a truly telepathic form of ESP 
ever occurs. It is even hard to design a sure test for true telepathy. 
Precognitive clairvoyance can account for all the “evidence” on 
record for telepathy. On the other hand, there is evidence of true 
clairvoyance that cannot be explained by precognitive telepathy, and 
there are methods available for testing true clairvoyance further. 
These considerations have far-reaching significance, even on the 
survival hypothesis. They do not in any way alter the case for ESP, 
but they will have much to do with its explanation—Ed. Jour. 
Parapsychology. 


Dr. Rhine opens his reassessment of telepathy and clair- 
voyance by recapitulating the distinctions in the terms used 
in his laboratory work. When a subject identifies signifi- 
cantly certain objects (such as cards in a previously shuffled 
deck) by extrasensorial means, this is commonly called 
clairvoyance. Significant identification of a symbol or object 
merely thought of by a sender, but with no objective tar- 
get, is called telepathy. If both card and thought are pos- 
sible targets, the test is for general extrasensory percep- 
tion (GESP). Dr. Rhine then raises a question often 
asked: Do we need the hypothesis of clairvoyance to ac- 
count for the results of clairvoyance tests, or can telepathy 
plus precognition explain the results? Since at the end of 
the test the cards will be checked, these data may now be 
precognized. (This possible retroactive effect upon the 
percipient of the final knowledge in the mind of the sender 


Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. IX, September, 1945, pp. 176-193. Re- 
printed in abbreviated form in Proc. S. P. R., Vol. XLVIII (1946), pp. 
1-28. Members of this Society receive the Journal of Parapsychology, and it is 


hoped they will refer to the original article. Associates may borrow the article 
from our Lending Library. 
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has played a great part in delaying the recognition of clair- 
voyance.) In view of the growing evidence for precogni- 
tion, it has become all the easier to suppose that precogni- 


tive telepathy can explain those results commonly ascribed 
to clairvoyance. 


The preference for telepathy springs, not from the weight 
of the evidence, but from an intellectual bias; for at present, 
the evidence for clairvoyance is actually stronger and more 
extensive than that for telepathy. 


The tables may easily be turned by asking whether the 
telepathy hypothesis is necessary to account for the results 
of “telepathy tests’”—-whether such results cannot equally 
well be attributed to precognitive clairvoyance, in which 
the subject simply goes ahead to the records of the sender, 
thus not using telepathy at all. An unbiased view would 
not find it more difficult to accept this latter alternative; 
but a great majority of people prefer telepathy to clair- 
voyance. [Here Dr. Rhine goes on to discuss the reasons, 
philosophical and otherwise, which may lie behind this 
preference for telepathy. ] 


There is, however, no scientific justification for bias one 
way or the other. We must admit ignorance in both cases; 
we can no more explain telepathy than clairvoyance—and 
“we cannot compare two ignorances.” But, on the other 
hand, as Dr. Rhine points out, what can be compared is the 
quality and the extent of the evidence for the two phe- 
nomena. This does not lead to familiar conclusions, and 
the shift of values required as a result of this reconsidera- 
tion is likely to surprise others (as it has surprised Dr. 
Rhine himself). First, let us try to agree as to what con- 
stitutes evidence for the two capacities. 


Requirements for Proof of Telepathy: To show evidence 
of telepathy (and exclude clairvoyance) the subject would 
have to score significantly in tests by identifying extra- 
sensorially the thoughts of a sender when these thoughts 
had no objective record anywhere at any time. All the 
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sender could do would be to count hits and misses as such, 
without making any record of the target (his thought). 
But the accuracy of such tests for pure telepathy would 
depend upon the unrecorded personal judgments of the 
sender. The room for error would be great, though it 
could be reduced by use of a code known only to the sender, 
and by some device, such as a list of random numbers, to 
determine the target order. A further precaution would 
be to inform another observer of the code, and thus to have 
an independent tally. But this would constitute an objec- 
tive expression (either oral or written) of the code, and 
these auditory or visual stimuli would violate the condi- 
tions. Perhaps some test providing adequate safeguards 
will yet be devised.’ 


It seems very doubtful if any test for pure telepathy has 
ever been conducted [up to the time Dr. Rhine wrote the 
paper that we are considering]. The logic directed against 
clairvoyance, when turned against telepathy, causes its 
scientific case to crumble. In experiments conducted in the 
Duke University laboratory in the early thirties, the thought 
was recorded only after the subject recorded his call; to 
the more critical current view, however, the results were 
invalidated—from the point of view of pure telepathy—by 
the then unsuspected possibility of precognitive clairvoy- 
ance. 

Soal and Goldney*® in recent GESP tests concluded that 
precognitive telepathy was demonstrated. Since the sub- 
ject did not score significantly when the sender did not 
look at the symbols, and since only certain persons were 
successful senders, the experimenters believed that clair- 
voyance was excluded. But the subject’s belief that his 
ability was telepathic might have inhibited success when 
conditions were, in his opinion, adverse. 


The reports of spontaneous parapsychical experiences— 


2Recently such safeguarded tests for telepathy have been designed, and are 
being carried out in this country and in England. : 

3“Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy,” by S. G. Soal and K. M. Goldney, 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1943), pp. 21-150. 
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e.g., of similar dreams and the like—are tempting sources 
of evidence for telepathy; but hardly conclusive evidence 
since the experience, objectified in the telling, becomes a 
possible target for precognitive clairvoyance. (The gen- 
eral meaning of clairvoyance should be understood to in- 
clude clairaudience. ) 

One thing is clear: until new and more conclusive ex- 
periments are devised and carried out, telepathy can be 
regarded only as an unestablished hypothesis. If it be 
argued that familiar and plausible hypotheses like telepathy 
do not need the more drastic experimentation devoted to 
unfamiliar phenomena, then it should be pointed out that 
the sciences would never have developed if man had de- 
pended on plausibility and familiarity. 


Requirements for Proof of Clairvoyance: Something 
of a contrast is presented by the analysis of the case for 
clairvoyance. The requirements for a test of true clair- 
voyance can be stated quite simply: “If a subject signifi- 
cantly identifies cards extrasensorially when the order of 
the cards is never known and no record of that order is 
taken, then no opportunity is provided for precognitive 
telepathy, and the test is one of true clairvoyance.” In the 
earlier tests at Duke University, done with the aim of 
excluding only the possibility of telepathy of the present, 
with no thought of precognition, some of the required 
conditions were met. The various techniques of card- 
matching probably fulfill the conditions for tests of clair- 
voyance. [At this point Dr. Rhine describes at some length 
the screened touch-matching experiments reported by Pratt 
and Woodruff,* and their implications for the clairvoyance 
hypothesis. The Chutes Series of Humphrey and Pratt® 
is somewhat similar, and the results are even more con- 
clusive in ruling out the operation of precognitive telepathy. ] 


4“Size of Stimulus Symbols in Extra-Sensory Perception,” by J. G. Pratt 
= } Woodruff, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. III, December, 1939, pp. 
S“A Comparison of Five ESP Test Procedures,” by B. M. Humphrey and 
J. G. Pratt, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. V, December, 1941, pp. 267-292. 
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The Chutes Series is probably the type of matching test 
most conclusive for clairvoyance. The cards, which were 
sealed in opaque envelopes, were dropped by the subject 
down appropriate chutes. The cards came to rest in com- 
partments in the next room, where they were invisible to 
the subject and unobserved by the experimenters. The 
cards did not fall in orderly piles, and their sequence was 
often not preserved; the hits were merely sorted out and 
counted. Thus the memory-plus-precognitive-telepathy hy- 
pothesis hardly seems applicable, although there may still 
be a technical possibility. 

The ESP-shuffle experiments® offer a second type of 
clairvoyance evidence. The subject shuffled a deck of cards 
a given number of times, or for a specified number of sec- 
onds, aiming to make it match another deck or concealed 
list of symbols. The last shuffle was the important opera- 
tion, which usually changed the entire order. Some kind of 
knowledge of the present arrangement (before shuffling) 
is necessary to place the cards correctly. This cannot be 
obtained by precognitive telepathy from the check-up, be- 
cause after the shuffle is made the present order of the 
cards is destroyed and they will not then be in that order 
when the check-up is made. The subject might possibly 
foresee the target deck behind the screen by precognitive 
telepathy because it is not going to be shuffled, but only 
by knowing the order of both decks can he succeed in 
shuffling the deck in his hands to match the target. After 
he places a card (on the final shuffle) precognitive telepathy 
might function—but this would be too late to guide the 
shuffling. “It would be like a postman delivering his mail 
before looking at it.” In spite of the fact that the deck 
being shuffled was not screened from his view, it remains 
to be explained how even with precognitive telepathy of 
the hidden deck, and a glimpse of a card or two in his 
hands, the subject can place the card accurately by the act 

6“Experiments Bearing on the Precognition Hypothesis: II. The Role of 


ESP in the Shuffling of Cards,” by J. B. Rhine, B. M. Smith, and J. L. Wood- 
ruff, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. II, June, 1938, pp. 119-131. 
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of shuffling. He is not a cardsharp with a trick deck, and 
he is innocent as to the distinctions between clairvoyance 
and precognitive telepathy; he is merely taking an ESP 
test. Without clairvoyance of the deck in hand, he could 
hardly know how or where to place a “glimpsed” card to 
match another perceived by precognitive telepathy. Thus 
the ESP shuffle offers a highly plausible test for clairvoy- 
ance. The method would be quite satisfactory were the 
shuffled deck screened. 


In its fully developed stage, G. N. M. Tyrrell’s ESP test 
machine appears to meet the requirements for testing pure 
clairvoyance.’ It has five small boxes furnished with light 
bulbs. One of the boxes is mechanically selected and illumi- 
nated. The subject makes a hit, automatically recorded, 
when he opens the lighted box. In any case a record of 
the trial is registered mechanically. Now, with only a record 
of trials and number of hits, but no record of which box 
was selected, and hence no knowledge which retroactively 
might have guided the subject, precognitive telepathy is 
obviated. The subject, opening a box and seeing the light, 
knows that this box was the target; or if it be dark, that 
he is wrong. But since he had first to make his choice 
before its outcome could possibly be predicted, the knowl- 
edge of his success or failure cannot guide his choice— 
that is, as far as we know. Tyrrell’s significant results with 
this apparatus, then, may safely be regarded as evidence 
for true clairvoyance. At the present time other and simpler 
machines are under construction and are being tried out 
in England® and in this country. 


By far the most extensive (if somewhat indirect) evi- 
dence of true clairvoyance, in Dr. Rhine’s opinion, results 
from the researches in psychokinesis, in which the subject 
tries to influence the fall of dice by willing a specified face 
or combination of faces to turn up. While the PK effect is 

7“The Tyrrell Apparatus for Testing Extra-Sensory Perception,” by G. N. M. 
Tyrrell, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. II, June, 1938, pp. 107-118. 


8Cf. “Attempts to Detect Clairvoyance and Telepathy with a Mechanical 
Device,” by Denys Parsons, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII (1946), pp. 28-31. 
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not yet understood, it is felt that the process must be 
guided by some cognition of the location of the die or dice 
at a given point in the space-time continuum. This knowl- 
edge, Dr. Rhine argues, is absolutely necessary for pur- 
posive action, and it must be extrasensorial since visual 
perception is far too slow to follow bouncing, rolling dice 
(sometimes as many as 96 per throw). “And the type of 
ESP that is required here is pure clairvoyance; precogni- 
tive telepathy could not fill the need.” 

Dr. Rhine summarizes this section of his paper: “Thus 
the case for clairvoyance is found to have a firm founda- 
tion in the PK work and the electrical machine ESP tests, 
and what is probably a firm one in the matching studies 
and the ESP-shuffle experiments. The total evidence is 
sufficient to raise clairvoyance out of the realm of unestab- 
lished hypotheses where we must, for the present at least, 
leave telepathy. 


General Bearing of the Conclusions: One thing must be 
made plain: “The total effective evidence for ESP is not 
affected by this discussion.” The advance of our research 
is in no way jeopardized by a mere re-examination of terms 
and concepts; evidence of parapsychical abilities is decidedly 
not up for reconsideration. What specific difference does 
it make whether ESP is all clairvoyance, all telepathy or 
partly both? The immediate consequence of accepting clair- 
voyance is “that we must face in earnest the fact that psy- 
chophysical interaction of perceptual character may occur 
without the known intermediating organs of the senses. 
This joint function between mental and material systems 
resulting in cognition may no longer be dodged by specula- 
tive recourse to the telepathy interpretation. This relation 
is the counterpart of the interaction between the psychical 
and the physical involved in the PK effect.” 


May there not be other parapsychological phenomena 
that need the same reappraisal? What other concepts are 
we using in a manner unjustified by critical analysis? Since 
the new problems have been shown to involve precognition, 
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the examination of new requirements has already suggested 
new experimental procedures for precognition tests.’ 


The Hypothesis of Telepathy and Survival: The new 
status of the telepathy hypothesis has some bearing upon 
the survival hypothesis, for these two postulates have long 
been interrelated in parapsychology. For example, telepathy 
from the living has been advanced as one main counter- 
hypothesis in attempting to explain mediumistic utterances, 
which are among the primary data for the survival issue. 
The situation is now changed, however. So long as there 
is no clear evidence for telepathy, to use it as a counter- 
argument against survival would be dubious logic. “Only 
if telepathy is reliably known to function as a human ability 
can we properly suppose the medium 1s using such a para- 
psychical capacity in acquiring her knowledge.” In many 
instances the changed status of telepathy may make little 
real difference in connection with the survival question, 
if the medium is credited with unlimited clairvoyance (in- 
cluding precognitive clairvoyance), but it would be logically 
possible for cases to occur in mediumistic practice in which 
the only alternative to survival would be telepathy: for 
example, cases in which only the sitter’s notation of “right” 
or “wrong,” entered on the stenographic record, registers 
the fact that the material given reflects thoughts which 


could have originated only with the sitter or the purported 
communicator. 


Another close association between the telepathy and the 
survival hypothesis is the familiar suggestion that com- 
munication from the discarnate is telepathy between the 
living and the dead. The medium is supposed to acquire 
her messages through telepathy from deceased personalities, 
and this hypothesis is extended to explain communication 
between discarnate personalities. According to spiritistic 
speculation, thought transference is not possible on a sen- 
sory basis between incorporeal spirits. Telepathy would 


9Cf. “Precognition Reconsidered,” by J. B. Rhine, Journal of Parapsychology, 
Vol. IX, December, 1945, pp. 264-277. 
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be the only possible means of communication. Precognitive 
clairvoyance could not substitute in any way for the role 
attributed by the spiritist to telepathy. “The question of 
the occurrence of telepathy thus becomes of very great im- 
portance to the investigation of the spirit hypothesis.” 


Prospect for Telepathy Research: lf these reflections 
are sound, we may hope for a strong renewal of interest 
in telepathy research. It is desirable that such study should 
try to determine what the limits of this hypothetical capacity 
really are, and to settle once and for all its status as a 
counterhypothesis in the question of survival evidence. If, 
as has long been believed, telepathy occurs, it is reasonable 
to hope that it may meet new experimental demands, and 
be eventually firmly established. Thus it will be seen that 
this paper is not intended to reflect an expectation of nega- 
tive findings. As a matter of fact, Dr. Rhine confesses to 
a degree of the personal bias toward telepathy shared by 
most students of parapsychology. But the situation must 
be frankly faced; there is at present no adequately reliable 
case for telepathy. If a correct approach is made, and if 
telepathy occurs, the evidence will presumably be forth- 
coming; if it does not occur, new insights and adjustments 
will be in order. “Whatever is discovered, it will help to 
explain the nature of ESP, and its discovery will almost 
certainly improve the reach of the human mind in its effort 
at self-understanding and the eventual control of its world.” 


E. pE P. MATTHEWS 
A Digest of Comments on Dr. Rhine’s “Telepathy 
and Clairvoyance Reconsidered” by W. Whately Car- 


ington, Dr. J. Hettinger, Dr. R. H. Thouless, G. N. M. 
Tyrrell, Prof. C. D. Broad, and Denys Parsons” 


By W. Whately Carington: After pointing out that he 
is heartily in accord with Dr. Rhine’s general approach in 


10By kind permission of the Society for Psychical Research we are quoting 
from the full Comments which appeared in Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII (1946), 
pp. 8-27. Mr. Tyrrell’s Comment is here omitted and we substitute an article 
covering the same ground which he sent ‘to this JouRNAL. 
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challenging views that are usually taken for granted, Mr. 
Carington discusses a difficulty that might stand in the 
way of demonstrating the occurrence of pure telepathy. 
“It seems fairly clear to me that, once we concede the 
claims of clairvoyance as ordinarily understood, we can 
never formally demonstrate ‘pure’ telepathy, though the 
difficulties are not, I think, quite those envisaged by Dr. 
Rhine . . . The trouble is that the proponents of clairvoy- 
ance would be, so far as I can see, perfectly entitled to 
claim that any process of imaging, etc., by the agent is 
bound to be accompanied by corresponding and presumably 
characteristic changes in the brain, or perhaps by innerva- 
tions of speech mechanisms, eye movements, etc., of sub- 
liminal intensity, and that these may be clairvoyantly cog- 
nized. Against this line of argument no experiment that 
could possibly be conducted by incarnate man could be 
proof. I agree that such an hypothesis would be extremely 
far-fetched, not to say fantastic . . . but it does not seem 
to me more fantastic than the kind of thing we are im- 
plicitly asked to accept in connection with clairvoyance of 
more ordinary type, assuming that the evidence is strong 


enough (as it probably is) to warrant us accepting this at 


“But although I should like to see much more and more 
direct evidence in favor of pure clairvoyance than has yet 
been adduced—in particular strong positive results from 
Mr. Parsons’ machine or some close equivalent—I think 
we must even now cater for the probability of its being a 
fact in nature. But in doing so we must strenuously refuse 
to fob ourselves off with pseudo-explanations based on the 
use of such logically meaningless terms as ‘inner nature,’ 
‘essential quiddity’ or the like.” To bring telepathy and 
clairvoyance into line, he feels “that we must first eject 
with ineluctable finality our old but tiresome friend the 
thing-in-itself, Ding-an-sich . . . We must say that what 
we commonly call a material object is no more and no less 
than a certain sequentially patterned aggregate of cogniz- 
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ables, the individual existences of which do not depend on 
their being actually arranged in that pattern at any par- 
ticular moment . . . Various circumstances may lead... 
to their being brought into certain relations with other 
groups of cognizables forming what would usually be 
called mental contents or the like (but, according to me, 
just minds or sub-systems thereof), and they are then 
said to be cognized by those minds. They are then, of 
course, if not before, subject to associative processes, etc. 
If the cognitive relation is brought about by associative 
mechanisms involving another mind or minds, we call it 
telepathy; if it is direct, and does not involve anything 
that would ordinarily be called another mind, then we call it 
clairvoyance .. .” In conclusion Mr. Carington says that 
he thinks “if we stick resolutely to what alone we know, 
namely ordered sequences of cognized cognizables, if I 
may so put it, we shall find that telepathy and clairvoyance 
are not mutually exclusive alternatives, or even rival hypo- 
theses, but only closely related varieties of the same funda- 
mental process.” 

By J. Hettinger: Dr. Hettinger feels that the assertion 
that telepathy is still an unestablished hypothesis ought not 
to be left unchallenged. Although an advocate of statistics 
whenever they can be easily applied and readily under- 
stood by others, he thinks “that an abundant collection of 
striking experiences and striking results of qualitative 
experiments tends to carry greater conviction than the re- 
sults of mathematical calculations. I am mentioning this, 
because of Dr. Rhine’s statement: ‘To show evidence of 
telepathy (and exclude clairvoyance) a subject would have 
to do significant scoring . . .’ Significant scoring is not 
the only evidence in science; moreover, based, as it is, on 
‘hits’ and ‘misses,’ it does not differentiate among the in- 
dividual successes, which of them are due to chance coin- 
cidence and which to a transcendental faculty.” Dr. Het- 
tinger refers to his own research in psychometry.'! The 


The Ultra-Perceptive Faculty and Exploring the Ultra-Perceptive Faculty, 
by J. Hettinger, Rider and Co., London, 1940 and 1941. 
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following instances are among the numerous ones he quotes 
in which he believes the conditions for telepathy were pres- 
ent and the conditions for clairvoyance entirely absent: 


(1) Sensitive: “I get twin babies.” _ 
Subject: “Yes, I and sister are twins.” 


(2) Sensitive: “Some interest in Lancashire.” 
Subject: “I was born in Lancashire.” 


“As can be seen from these two examples,” says Dr. 
Hettinger, “that which was found veridical could not pos- 
sibly have been perceived clairvoyantly, in the absence of 
something concrete, including an illustration.” In other 
words, he submits that all identified memory targets come 
within the definition of telepathy. 


By R. H. Thouless: “The points raised in Professor 
Rhine’s article are deserving of attention by all experimen- 
talists in the field of psychical research. The question of 
whether telepathy has been proved by an experiment or 
observation in which all other paranormal explanations 
have been ruled out is obviously a different question from 
that of whether telepathy is the most probable explanation 
of many results which have been obtained. I also agree with 
Rhine that the apparent impossibility of clairvoyance is 
not a reason for deciding that it does not take place. If the 
results of experiments excluding all other paranormal ex- 
planations are positive (as appears to be the case), then 


they require us to revise our ideas of what is and what 
is not possible.” 


Dr. Thouless then suggests that the issue would be sim- 
plified if we discarded the terms “telepathy,” “clairvoy- 
ance,” “precognitive telepathy,” etc., and stated the various 
conditions under which “psi-cognitions”’* might occur. The 
problem will then be to determine by investigation which 


12The term “psi phenomena,” which implies no theory of the nature of the 
phenomena in question, was proposed by Dr. Thouless and Dr. B. P. Wiesner 
in 1942, as a substitute for “extrasensory perception” (ESP). Recently they 
have extended their term to cover both psychokinesis (PK) and ESP. 
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of the various combinations of these conditions are 
effective in producing psi-cognitions. The conditions for 
investigation “would seem to be various combinations of 
(a) an event occurring or being merely thought of (b) 
normal knowledge of the event being or not being possessed 
by some other person, and (c) the event, or knowledge of 
the event being present (or past) at the time of the experi- 
ment or being then in the future.” The possibilities for 
investigation are as follows: 


(1) The event has taken place at the time of the subject’s re- 
sponse but it is not then known by normal perception either to the 
subject or to anyone else and will not be so known at any time after- 
wards. 


(2) The event has taken place at the time of the subject’s re- 
sponse and it is known by some other person or persons but is not 
known by any normal process either then or at any time afterwards 
to the subject. 


(3) The event has taken place at the time of the subject’s re- 
sponse but it is not known then by any normal process to the subject 
or to anyone else and will not be so known afterwards to the subject 
although it will be by some other person or persons. 

(4) The event has taken place at the time of the subject’s re- 
sponse and is not known then to the subject or to anyone else but 
will be known by normal perception to the subject at some time 
afterwards. 

(5) The event will take place at some time after the subject’s 
response and will not be known by normal perception either to the 
subject or to any other person at any time. 

(6) The event will take place after the subject’s response and 
will be known by normal processes of perception to some other per- 
son or persons but not to the subject. 

(7) The event will take place after the subject’s response and 
will be known to the subject then by normal processes of perception. 

(8) No external event will take place but what is cognized will 
be an unrecorded thought in the mind of some other person or per- 
sons than the subject which thought is contemporaneous with the 
subject’s response. 

(9) No external event will take place but what is cognized is an 
unrecorded thought in the mind of some other person or persons 
which thought is not determined until after the subject’s response. 
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“Any of the above conditions might be found to be neces- 
sary to paranormal cognition in the sense that, without it, 
paranormal cognition did not take place at all. Alterna- 
tively, a number of them might be found to be sufficient 
conditions in the sense that with them alone paranormal 
cognition could take place although it might also take place 
in other combinations of conditions. Lastly, it might be 
found that certain of these conditions, although not neces- 
sary to paranormal cognition, were favorable to it in the 
sense that better scores occurred with them than without. 
So I should like to restate the problem as the experimental 
determination of what are the necessary, the sufficient, and 
the favoring conditions for paranormal cognition .. . I 
think it helps to make the issue clearer and to strip it of 
many possibilities of misunderstanding.” [In conclusion 
Dr. Thouless describes an experiment in “pure telepathy,” 
designed to satisfy Dr. Rhine’s criteria, and which he is 
now carrying out. This, Dr. Rhine thinks, is by far the 
most important development resulting from his article. ] 


By C. D. Broad: The editor of S.P.R. Proceedings sub- 
mitted to Professor Broad proofs of Dr. Rhine’s paper, 
together with the observations made upon it by Mr. Car- 
ington, Dr. Hettinger, Dr. Thouless, and Mr. Tyrrell. 
Professor Broad comments on the former in the light of 
the latter. After defining terms and summing up Dr. 
Rhine’s main contentions, Professor Broad discusses legiti- 
mate and illegitimate conclusions: 


Suppose that there is adequate evidence for paranormal cogni- 
tion in cases where telepathy is excluded. And suppose that it should 
be found that, when experiments are done under conditions where 
clairvoyance is excluded, there is not evidence for paranormal cogni- 
tion. Then the conclusions which could legitimately be drawn are 
the following. (1) In an experimental set-up of this nature, and with 
such subjects as have been used in the experiments, the presence of 
clairvoyant conditions is both necessary and sufficient to ensure a 
detectable amount of paranormal cognition. (2) With the same quali- 
fications, the presence of telepathic conditions is neither necessary 
nor sufficient to ensure a detectable amount of paranormal cognition. 
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The following conclusions would be quite illegitimate. (1) That 
either of these propositions would hold good without the qualifying 
clauses with which they are prefaced. It would remain possible, ¢.g., 
that either or both of them would break down in certain spontaneous — 
cases or if the subjects were mediums or other persons in whom the 
power of supernormal cognition was highly developed. (2) That, 
even when the qualifying clauses hold, the telepathic conditions are 
causally irrelevant. In the vast majority of successful experiments 
neither telepathy nor clairvoyance was excluded . . . As Dr. Thouless 
points out, we have to consider conditions which favor or check a 
phenomenon as well as those which are necessary or sufficient to 
produce or to inhibit it. 


Professor Broad makes the following remarks concerning 
the evidence for paranormal cognition that has been ex- 


perimentally established in cases where telepathy is ex- 
cluded : 


(1) The evidence must be of a rather peculiar kind. In order 
to have reason to believe that paranormal cognition has taken place 
someone or other must have reason to believe that events correspond- 
ing to the subject’s guesses have happened. But in order that 
telepathy may be excluded no one must ever normally perceive or 
infer those events. 

(2) It seems to me that Dr. Rhine’s procedure in such cases is 
always of the following form. He infers that the subject must have 
known certain things, which are not then and cannot now be nor- 
mally known by anyone, on the ground that he did certain things 
which he could not have done unless he had been guided by such 
knowledge. An example is provided by the shuffling experiments. 
The subject shuffled pack A and got it to agree with the target pack 
B to a significantly greater extent than might be expected by chance. 
This required something more than paranormal cognition of the 
arrangement of the cards in pack B, which he might have got by 
telepathic precognition. It required also paranormal cognition of 
the arrangement of the cards in pack A just before he made his last 
series of movements. For, unless he had known how the cards in 
A were then arranged, he would not have known how to shift them 
about in such a way as to conform to the arrangement of the cards 
in B. The argument is similar, mutatis mutandis, to show that 
paranormal cognition is involved in the dice-throwing experiments. 


Professor Broad is unimpressed with Dr. Rhine’s in- 
ference and describes the position as follows: 
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The subject in each case is trying to bring about a certain spatial 
arrangement of physical objects, in the one experiment by handling 
them in the normal way and in the other by some paranormal action 
called “psychokinesis.” The assumption which Dr. Rhine makes is 
that the subject must know how they are arranged immediately 
before he interferes with them if he is to be able to take the appro- 
priate action to secure the kind of rearrangement at which he is 
aiming. Now this is doubtless true of normal voluntary action 
guided by normal sense-perception or inference. But we have already 
thrown over the rules which we normally assume to limit human 
cognition so far as to allow that a person may have non-inferential 
knowledge of a physical event which has not yet happened and of 
which no one ever has had or will have normal cognition. And we 
have already thrown over the rules which we normally assume to 
limit human voluntary action so far as to allow that a person can 
voluntarily affect the position and motion of a foreign body without 
either (a) direct handling, or (b) indirect manipulation through 
some kind of mechanism which he controls by direct handling. 

Professor Broad comments that when two of the most 
fundamental principles or prejudices of common sense have 
thus been rejected, it seems to him too short-sighted to as- 
sume that the one at present under discussion, which is 
so closely connected with them, can be relied upon as the 
premise of an argument. “For my part, if I am forced to 
accept things which are so shocking to my common sense 
as precognitive clairvoyance and psychokinesis, I shall feel 
no confidence in any of the other limiting principles which 
common sense and ordinary natural science have always 
presupposed. And therefore I shall feel no confidence in 
the conclusion of any argument which takes one of these 
principles as a premise.” 

Professor Broad then passes on to the evidence for Dr. 
Rhine’s proposition that paranormal cognition has not been 
experimentally established in any case in which clairvoyance 
is excluded. Taking two of the best series of English ex- 
periments, he thinks it can be said “that (a) in the Tyrrell 
experiments telepathic conditions were not necessary to 
secure a significant degree of success, and (b) in the Soal- 
Goldney experiments telepathic conditions were necessary 
to secure a significant degree of success. 
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“Tn the case of the Soal-Goldney experiments the utmost 
that Dr. Rhine can suggest is that conceivably the tele- 
pathic conditions were necessary only in a secondary, and 
not in a primary, sense. That is to say, he [Dr. Rhine] 
suggests that perhaps what was necessary was the (sub- 
ject’s) knowledge or belief that the telepathic conditions 
were fulfilled, and not the fact itself. The suggestion is 
that, when this knowledge or belief is replaced by its op- 
posite, this particular (subject’s) power of paranormal 
cognition is inhibited so far as concerns the target a at which 
he is aiming.” 

Professor Broad thinks that the utmost that can be said 
for Dr. Rhine’s suggestion is that it is just logically pos- 
sible, but far-fetched to the highest degree and there are 
no positive grounds for thinking it likely. The one and 
only motive for making it lies “in a praiseworthy desire 
to stimulate experimenters to devise experiments in which 
telepathic conditions are present and clairvoyant conditions 
completely absent, in order to find out whether paranormal 
cognition can then take place.” 


In regard to the problem of setting up experiments for 
pure telepathy Professor Broad comments: “I think that 
the difficulty of ensuring the complete absence of relevant 
clairvoyant conditions has been in one respect exaggerated. 
It seems to be forgotten that it is useless for the (subject) 
to have clairvoyant cognition, whether simultaneous or 
precognitive, of a set of sounds or marks which are in fact 
symbols for a proposition unless he also knows how to 
interpret the symbols. Suppose, e.g., that the records of 
an experiment were made in Sanskrit, and that the (sub- 
ject), like most of us, does not know that language. Then 
he may have as much purely clairvoyant knowledge and 
foreknowledge as you like of these records; but it will not 
help him in the least unless he can tap the mind of some | 
person who knows what the sentences mean. For this 
reason it seems to me, e.g., that Mr. Whately Carington’s 
remark (see p. 217) that the clairvoyant explanation is never 
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theoretically eliminable because the subject might be held 
to be clairvoyantly aware of the brain-states, etc., which 
accompany a thought in the mind of (an agent), is need- 
lessly pessimistic. Such knowledge, so far as I can see, 
would not be of the least use to the subject unless supple- 
mented by knowledge of the laws of correlation between 
brain-states and thoughts; and these laws ex hypothesi 
could not be known by pure clairvoyance.” 


As prima-facie evidence for telepathy, simultaneous or 
precognitive, Professor Broad supposes the kind of case in 
which an agent has a mistaken belief about the details of 
a given event, and the percipient shows paranormal knowl- 
edge, not of the actual details of the event, but of the fea- 
tures which the agent mistakenly believes it to have. 

Regarding Dr. Rhine’s remarks on spontaneous and 
mediumistic cases Professor Broad comments: “Only a 
person with an extensive knowledge of the literature of 
the subject, who had gone very carefully into the details 
of a large number of well-attested cases of various kinds, 
could make any useful pronouncement on whether any of 
them occur under non-telepathic conditions and any of 
them under non-clairvoyant conditions ... And to do him 
[Dr. Rhine] justice, I do not think that he would seriously 
claim in the present paper to have done more than suggest 
that such an enquiry might be worth while.” 

Professor Broad thinks that “we must substitute the 
wider phrase ‘paranormal cognition’ for the more special 
phrase ‘telepathy’; we must recognize that there is now 
experimental evidence for precognition and for pure clair- 
voyance; and we must admit that, when these possibilities 
are allowed for, it becomes uncertain whether many well- 
attested cases of paranormal cognition which were counted 
as instances of telepathy really were so. I doubt whether 
this does much either to strengthen or to weaken the already 
existing case for the spiritistic hypothesis . . .” 

In conclusion Professor Broad discusses some points 
made by Dr. Thouless, Mr. Tyrrell, and Mr. Carington. 
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He is very much in sympathy with Dr. Thouless’ systematic 
analysis of the conditions under which paranormal cogni- 
tion takes place or fails to take place, but adds, “We must 
remember, however, that conditions which are necessary 
with one subject and one experimenter might prove to be 
superfluous or even detrimental with another subject or 
another experimenter.” 


In reply to Mr. Tyrrell’s’’ opinion that “the modern 
tendency to pin all faith to quantitative and statistical meth- 
ods of experiment in psychical research, with a neglect of 
qualitative phenomena, must lead to an unbalanced view 
of the subject,” Professor Broad writes: 

“T am puzzled to know whether Mr. Tyrrell really thinks 
that there is any known alternative method of discovering 
the laws of phenomena beside that of experiment. I under- 
stand by that method the attempt to analyze and control 
conditions and to vary them one at a time. There is ob- 
viously nothing in the experimental method as such which 
compels us to confine it to the investigation of feeble in- 
stances of paranormal phenomena. Our trouble is that 
we do not at present know how to produce at will strong 
and persistent instances. Unless and until we can do so 
we shall remain in the position of persons whose observa- 
tions on electrical phenomena were confined to (1) the 
feeble effects producible by rubbing glass with catskin, and 
(2) occasional thunder-storms. We shall get going if and 
only if we can devise means, analogous to the Wimshurst 
machine, the electric cell, the intensity-coil, and so on, of 
getting reasonably strong effects whenever we want them. 
If ever and whenever we do this we shall be able to carry 
out experiments in psychics analogous to those which we 
now do in physics. But until this is possible I do not believe 
that we shall make very much further progress. Meanwhile 
we must do our best with our regular catskin and our 


13Professor Broad’s comments were made in relation to Mr. Tyrrell’s 
S.P.R. Proceedings paper, but they are equally relevant to “Perspective in 


Psychical Research,” which, as already noted, is an amplification of the Pro- 
ceedings material. 
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occasional thunder-storms, and there is nothing to be gained 
by pretending that either is the only method or that either 
alone or both together offer any very bright prospects.” 


By Denys Parsons:"* Dr, Rhine, according to Mr. Par- 
sons, has not given ‘‘spontaneous” cases the attention they 
deserve. Some of these, he thinks, support telepathy and 
some support clairvoyance. Powerful support for telepathy, 
Mr. Parsons thinks, is provided by Dr. S. G. Soal’s “John 
Ferguson” case.’* ““Soal’s private conjectures about a purely 
fictitious character of his own invention were confirmed 
at his next sitting with the medium, often with considerable 
accuracy and detail. Referring to these experiments Soal 
says: ‘No written notes were made of my conjectures about 
“John Ferguson” until after I had recorded the medium’s 
confirmatory statement. At the time I had not the remotest 
idea of any future publication. If therefore these conjec- 
tures were accessible to clairvoyance it could only be a kind 
of “precognitive” clairvoyance.’” But it is highly probable, 
Mr. Parsons goes on to say, “that Soal would not have 
made any notes if the medium had been wrong, therefore 
the medium had to be right before the records which woild 
permit precognitive clairvoyance could come into existence. 
Since Rhine has used an exactly analogous argument to 
support clairvoyance in Screened Touch Matching of card 


decks, he can hardly deny its validity here as a strong argu- 
ment for telepathy.” 


“Rhine argues,” continues Mr. Parsons, “that the fact 
that only certain persons were successful agents [in the Soal 
and Goldney experiments] is only suggestive of telepathy, 
since the subject’s attitude or belief is a great factor in 
determining success or failure. But it was not quite so 
simple; the significant fact from the point of view of 
telepathy was that different agents caused not major dif- 


14Mr. Parsons’ comments were received by the Hon. Editor of Proc. S.P.R. 


after Professor Broad had written his summing-up and were therefore not 
included in his observations. 


15“A Report on Some Communications received through Mrs. Blanche 
Cooper,” by S. G. Soal, Proc. S.P.R. Vol. XXXV (1925), pp. 471-594. 
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ferences in scores but major differences in the nature of 
the displacement effects.” Turning to the American work, 
Mr. Parsons concludes, ‘“‘I consider Rhine has made out an 
excellent case for clairvoyance, and if the empirical facts 
are accepted, I do not think that it profits us much to argue 
that clairvoyance is a contradiction in terms or that there 
is no place for it in our philosophy.” 

Readers interested in the telepathy-clairvoyance con- 
troversy are referred to Dr. Rhine’s “A Digest and Discus- 
sion of Some Comments on ‘Telepathy and Clairvoyance 
Reconsidered,’ appearing in the March, 1946, issue of 
the Journal of Parapsychology. In his discussion Dr. Rhine 
has replied to many of the points raised by the authors 
whose comments have been summarized above, as well as 
to the comments made by other investigators, including 
Dr. Gardner Murphy of this Society, Mrs. K. M. Goldney 
and Dr. S. G. Soal of the S.P.R., and the recently appointed 
research officer of the S.P.R., Mr. Donald West. 


Lyp1a W. ALLISON 


Society Notes 


The Membership Committee announces six monthly 
Meetings and Teas, under the sponsorship of Mrs. Henry 
W. Warner, to take place on Wednesdays at four P.M. 
The first meeting will be held in November and the final 
one in April. 

Among the probable subjects for discussion will be “The 
History of Psychical Research in the United States, Eng- 
land, and France,” “Psychical Phenomena and the Occult 
in the East,” “The Pagenstecher Research and Kindred 
Experiments,” and “Swedenborg.” The speakers and exact 
dates will be announced to members ten days in advance. 
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Perspective in Psychical Research 


N. M. TYRRELL 


During the years of black-out, we, in Britain, became 
accustomed to noticing very small lights. ‘“What’s the 
light?” someone would ask. “Is it a chink in a window- 
curtain or is it a star?” And it was surprisingly easy to 
confuse what was close at hand with what was millions of 
miles away. Intellectually, we are in rather a similar posi- 
tion. Coming out of our lighted chambers, we cannot at 
first distinguish what is small and near from what is large 
and far. Our lighted chamber is the world full of familiar 
things; the stars are gleams which reach us from beyond 
the boundary of the familiar. 


Psychical research poses this difficulty as it has never 
been posed before, because, in psychical research, science 
is attempting for the first time to deal with really distant 
lights; and when science deals with a problem, it strives 
to make it precise and definite. There has never before 
been any risk of confusing stars with window-gleams 
because science has never in the past (using the terms of 
our little simile) attempted to deal with stars. Dropping 
the simile, science has hitherto been accustomed to deal 
with material things; but now, for the first time, it is 
attempting to deal with the human mind and personality. 
Previously, philosophy dealt with these and said a great 
many things about them. But philosophy is non-experi- 
mental, and that, for the present purpose, makes all the 
difference. It may be said that psychology is experimental 
and that it deals with the mind. That is true, but it deals 
chiefly with the conscious mind. It has tentatively stepped 
into the “unconscious,” and is hovering on the verge of 
the position in which psychical research finds itself. What 
is that position? It is the position of attempting to deal 
by scientific methods with something that is quite unlike 
anything that science has dealt with before. 
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When a method of research has been tested and its 
efficacy proved a thousand times, what could be more 
natural than to apply it as a matter of course to every new 
problem which arises? The experimental method which 
has proved efficacious in science is the completely con- 
trolled experiment; that is to say, the experiment in which 
the investigator keeps all the conditions under his own con- 
trol, varies them one at a time, and repeats the experiment 
as often as he pleases. Obviously this is the best way to 
acquire definite information about the thing which is ex- 
perimented upon. Having acquired the information piece- 
meal, the scientist has always proceeded to generalize by 
induction. In the past, science has always dealt with things 
which make an appeal to the bodily senses—with things, 
that is to say, that exist in the spatio-temporal world. 
Physics, astronomy, chemistry, biology, etc., have dealt 
with such things. As research has become more advanced, 
it has indeed passed to the study of things which are 
invisible and intangible—the atom and its constituents, 
the ether, etc.—but these invisibles have been logical con- 
structs bound closely to sense-perception. 


Control of conditions, repeated observations, induction 
—with these keys science has unlocked door after door. 
And there is one thing more—measurement. By rigidly 
controlling the conditions, scientists can describe very 
exactly what they see. But by measurement they can make 
their discoveries still more precise. So we may say that 
the standardized technique of experimental science has 
become control, repetition, measurement, and induction. 


As I have said, what more natural than to attack with 
this technique every new problem that arises? This was 
done with unvarying success until a new kind of problem 
appeared on the horizon—the problem of human person- 
ality. This is the problem of psychical research. Can the 
established techniques of science be applied to it? Scientific 
psychical investigators of the last two decades did not stop 
to ask this question. They brought the established scientific 
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technique to bear on the problem as a matter of course. 
The earlier work of psychical research they regarded as 
merely a preliminary approach to the “scientific” study 
of the subject in the time-honored “scientific” way. 


How can psychical phenomena be made controllable? 
By eliminating their spontaneity. How can they be rendered 
repeatable? By confining them by cut-and-dried regula- 
tions. How can they be measured? By using only psychical 
events which possess a minimum of qualitative content. 
In a word, by confining the subject to card-guessing and 
similar types of experiments. The spread of this type of 
experiment has been the principal feature during the last 
twenty years of psychical research. 


What has it achieved? Positive results, undoubtedly. 
The experiments have shown that extrasensory perception 
does take place. In addition, they have revealed certain 
things about extrasensory perception—that, for instance, 
it is not noticeably affected by distance; that the results 
vary from time to time and from subject to subject; that 
chance cannot reasonably be held to account for the results; 
that precognition occurs. But the earlier work had shown 
all this. Card-guessing and similar experiments, however, 
showed certain other things, namely, that sometimes cards 
could be correctly guessed when occupying unknown posi- 
tions in a shuffled pack; that large numbers of people 
manifest a trace of extrasensory faculty, and that the rate 
of scoring varies in a peculiar way during the course of 
an experiment. These results are interesting, but what do 
they signify? What do all the results of the card-guessing 
type of experiment signify? Here lies the crux of the 
matter. 

The orthodox method of scientific experiment has been 
successfully applied to psychical research, but it has been 
applied and has succeeded only under cramping restric- 
tions. Are the results obtained under these restrictions 
universally valid? Are they even unambiguously informa- 
tive? Statistical workers have assumed that they are, but 


! 
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the light thrown by the earlier work tends to show that 
they are wrong. If we remove these restrictions, can the 
controlled, repeatable, and metrical method of experimen- 
tation still be applied? It cannot. It is the restrictions 
which make the completely controlled experiment pos- 
sible. To find out more about the nature of the extra- 
sensory faculty, we must abandon statistics as part of our 
principle, we must give up the ideal of rigid repeatability 
and must be content with partial control. The truth is 
that we can apply the orthodox methods of science to a 
corner of the psychical field, but not to the whole. There 
is no reason why any experimenter who wishes to do so 
should not devote himself entirely to the exploration of 
this corner. But it is important that he should recognize 
that it 7s a corner; and this is precisely what the statistical 
worker at present fails to realize. He is in consequence 
forming a false perspective of the whole subject. The 
advocate of sole reliance on the completely controlled ex- 
periment assumes that because the method has conquered 
everything in the field of the physical sciences it must 
conquer in all other fields. But a little reflection should 
show that it is only by excluding the most valuable and 
informative material that the method can be applied. These 
advocates have isolated their work from all that preceded 
it. They neither plan their experiments nor formulate their 
theories in the light of the past. The only facts which 
count with them are the results of completely controlled 
experiments. 


A recent article by Dr. J. B. Rhine,’ entitled “Telepathy © 


and Clairvoyance Reconsidered,” illustrates the distortion 
of perspective to which this has now led. It is not the 
suggestions which Dr. Rhine makes which are significant 
(regarded as personal views of his own) so much as the 
general attitude which a blind application of the method 
has engendered. Dr. Rhine has erred through loyalty to 


1“Telepathy and Clairvoyance Reconsidered,” by J. B. Rhine, Journal of 
Parapsychology, Vol. IX, September, 1945, pp. 176-193. 
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scientific tradition, and in this he is by no means alone. 
The theme of his article is that no valid evidence exists for 
telepathy, since all cases of apparent telepathy can be ex- 
plained either by clairvoyance alone or by clairvoyance 
combined with precognition. For example, if in an experi- 
ment the agent looks at a card, the percipient may be sup- 
posed to derive his success either by telepathy from the 
agent’s mind, or just as well by clairvoyantly perceiving 
the card itself. Even if an experiment is carried out in 
which the agent only thinks of a card, the percipient may 
derive his success by clairvoyantly and precognitively per- 
ceiving the subsequent record of the experiment. Dr. Rhine 
writes: ‘““But it is submitted here that we have no clear 
proof that a truly telepathic form of ESP ever occurs. It 
is even hard to design a sure test for true telepathy. Pre- 
cognitive clairvoyance can account for all the ‘evidence’ 
on record for telepathy” (p. 176). And again: “But the 
situation must be frankly faced: there is at the moment no 
adequately reliable case for telepathy” (p. 192). 


These statements are general and are made without quali- 
fication. Clearly they are not intended to apply to the results 
of statistical and completely controlled experiments alone, 
or this would have been stated. There would, indeed, be 
very little point in advancing a theory which was intended 
to apply to one part of the evidence only, and which might 
be contradicted by the part which had been ignored. These 


statements are evidently meant to apply to psychical evi- 
dence as a whole. 


Are they justified? If only card-guessing experiments 
are taken into account (as in the case of the article), yes. 
But if all the evidence is taken into account, no. What is 
meant by “clairvoyance”? The accepted meaning of this 
term is direct paranormal perception of physical objects 
or events. But can spontaneous cases of apparent telepathy 
be explained by clairvoyance? A little reflection will show 
that they cannot, for in spontaneous cases there is nothing 
to direct the faculty of clairvoyance to the appropriate 
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target. Clairvoyance, thus defined, is analogous to sight. 
It wanders over the available field, attaching itself to any- 
thing unless it is directed by the will of its possessor to 
some particular object. In the case of an experiment, the 
clairvoyantly gifted subject knows that a particular pack 
of cards is the target, and he may be supposed uncon- 
sciously to focus his faculty upon it. But in spontaneous 
cases he knows nothing about any particular target, and 
the clairvoyant faculty is left to itself. In the absence of 
direction, it is as likely to seize on one target as another. 
There is nothing whatever to direct it to the person whom 
(on the telepathic theory) we should call the agent. It 
might light upon anyone or anything within its range. 


Perhaps it may be said that clairvoyance would be more 
confined than this, and that it would light only upon a per- 
son or object in which its possessor was interested. But 
how would a faculty analogous to sight know which were 
the persons or things in which its possessor was interested? 
In vision, our eyes wander indiscriminately over the whole 
field within their reach. We cannot order our sight to pick 
out the things which interest us. We have to think about 
the objects our senses chance to reveal before we can tell 
whether they interest us or not. This we do very quickly 
by moving our eyes over the field and rejecting all that 
does not interest us. If this were the method of clairvoy- 
ance, then clairvoyance would be operating all the time, 
and cases of ostensible telepathy would only be the high 


lights in its continual ranging which might be capable of 
another interpretation. 


Many other things, not connected with ostensible tele- 
pathy, would be clairvoyantly recorded. If the clairvoyant 
perceived the ostensible agent in a case of telepathy, he 
would also be constantly perceiving the whereabouts of his 
friends, of his dog, inadvertently reading the next page 
in his novel, picking up the amount of his neighbor’s bank- 
balance, and so on. But he does not. Therefore the theory 
that the clairvoyant faculty keeps on ranging over its pos- 
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sessor’s field of interest is untenable. Spontaneous telepathy 
cannot be explained by clairvoyance. 

But can Dr. Rhine’s suggestion that the subsequent 
record of a case can be precognitively and clairvoyantly read 
be accepted as a plausible substitute for telepathy? In 
spontaneous cases, the difficulty that there is nothing to 
direct a clairvoyant faculty to any particular goal still 
remains. There is no reason why a clairvoyant faculty, 
even backed by precognition, should seize on the subse- 
quent record of a case of ostensible telepathy rather than 
on any other document or, indeed any other object. True, 
the percipient will later on be interested in the record. But 
he will also be interested in many other things. And if his 
object-reading faculty did seize on the record because it 
interested him, then by the same token it would seize upon 
several other things which were going to interest him. And 
this it does not do. In spontaneous cases, then, clairvoy- 
ance, assisted by precognition, cannot, as an explanation, 
be substituted for telepathy. 

Can precognition and clairvoyance be used as an expla- 
nation for experimental cases? (Statistical workers have 
formed a curious habit of denying the adjective “experi- 
mental’ to all experiments which are not of their own type. ) 
Take a concrete case of ostensible experimental telepathy 
recorded in Proceedings S.P.R.? The experiment was made 
by a San Francisco physician and his wife. In this par- 
ticular episode the physician was the percipient and his 
wife the agent. 

Agent and percipient both sat at the same time by the 
clock; presumably both agent’s and percipient’s records 
were made after the percipient had received his impressions. 

A. May 20th — Transmitter, B.—May 20th. — Received 


Mrs. S You went out riding. I see 

My clothes and shoes are all you holding a shoe in your hand. 
torn. I have poison oak on my You have poison oak on your 
arms. Hope it will not be bad. right arm. B. is better. You want 


a Subliminal Self,” by F. W. H. Myers, Proc. S.P.R. Vol. XI (1895), 
p. 456. 
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me to mail you the Bulletin and 
Chronicle. [Mrs. S. did ride out 
to some sulphur springs. Poison 
oak was on right arm only. B. 
gained three pounds. Mrs. S. was" 
hoping for the Bulletin supple- 
ment only.] 


How would the clairvoyance-precognition theory apply 
here? Did the percipient perceive precognitively the agent’s 
record (A) or his own (B)? If he read A, how did he 
know the things which were not stated in this record, 
namely that Mrs. S. went out riding, that she wanted the 
Bulletin, and that B. was better? If he read the complete 
record B precognitively, we are confronted by quite a new 
phenomenon—precognition which is completely and abso- 
lutely verbally accurate. We have a good deal of evidence 
for precognition, but in nearly every case it is inaccurate 
and partly wrong. There is no evidence of a document not 
yet written being read with verbal accuracy by a sensitive. 
But even then, the reading by the percipient of his own 
subsequent record does not explain how the three incidents 
of the riding, the Bulletin, and B.’s improvement got into 
it. Did they come from a precognitive reading of the note 
afterwards added in brackets? Then why was that note 
not written as part of the percipient’s record, brackets and 
all? Why were these three incidents taken out of it and 
put back into the percipient’s record in different wording? 
Is it not obvious that the theory of precognitive clairvoy- 
ance is implausible? 


Can clairvoyance alone explain the case? Suppose that 
record A had been made before the percipient had his im- 
pressions, could he have got his information from it? No, 
three items are still missing from it. Could the percipient 
have clairaudiently heard Mrs. S. talking about her ex- 
neriences prior to the time of the experiment? Possibly, 
but then we are losing the only condition which makes clair- 
voyance in the least plausible, the fact of the percipient’s 
attention being fixed on the experiment. We should again 
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have to ask why the clairvoyant faculty should have seized 
on Mrs. S.’s conversation about riding, etc., rather than 
on something else. 


There may be cases in which clairvoyance, precognitive 
or otherwise, can be made to look a little more plausible 
than in the above. But on the whole, clairvoyance, with or 
without precognition, fails to account plausibly for spon- 
taneous or experimental telepathy, except when the latter 
is confined to card-guessing. In these, the event is so re- 
stricted that clairvoyance, or clairvoyance combined with 
precognition, seem adequate explanations. But that is only 
because the guessing of cards does not show what is really 
going on. These experiments only record hits and misses. 
That is sufficient to show that something extrasensory is 
taking place, but not sufficient to show what it is. The 
event has no qualitative content. There is no verbal or 
sensory presentation which has any degree of complexity. 
And there is nothing to show by what steps the percipient 
reaches the target, or fails to reach it. The event has to 
be restricted if it is to be amenable to statistical evaluation; 
but this benefit is gained at the cost of rendering the ex- 


periment uninformative and actually misleading, as I shall 
try to show. 


We reach the conclusion, then, that the card-guessing 
type of experiment is too restricted to throw much light on 
the nature of extrasensory perception; there is, indeed, a 
fact of fundamental importance about extrasensory per- 
ception which the statistical experiment fails to show. 
That is the fact that the faculty itself never appears but 
is always mediated to consciousness by something else. It 
is impossible to go into this fully in the present article. 
The essential point, however, is that if we examine spon- 
taneous cases of telepathy and precognition, as well as semi- 
experimental cases—all cases except statistical—we see 
that they point to one thing. The extrasensory faculty 
itself is a stranger to consciousness. Whatever this faculty 
may be, it exists and functions outside consciousness. No 
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sensitive, no subject of extrasensory perception, is ever 
conscious of the extrasensory process. He never feels this 
process at work within him. In this respect, extrasensory 
perception resembles normal sense-perception, of whose 
processes we are equally unconscious. It is always the 
product and not the process of extrasensory perception of 
which consciousness becomes aware. 


A study of actual cases shows that this product is a 
home product; that is to say, the percipient creates it him- 
self. Strictly speaking, the product of extrasensory per- 
ception does not form part of the paranormal at all. It is 
a vehicle created to mediate the paranormal faculty to con- 
sciousness; but this same vehicle is frequently created to 
mediate things quite other than the paranormal faculty— 
things such as strong expectations or fixed beliefs or dim 
sensory perceptions which have not reached consciousness 
in the ordinary way. We call these “hallucinations,” and 
count them as psychological and normal events. Many in- 
stances could be given, such as the appearance of a figure 
Or warning voice to a person who is about to enter un- 
knowingly into some danger. The extrasensory faculty 
makes use of an existing and perfectly normal psychological 
mechanism to signal to consciousness, but it has no exclu- 
sive use of this mechanism. The real extrasensory faculty 
lies behind this. What fleeting glimpses we can catch of 
the fundamental faculty show it to be almost unimaginably 
different from anything with which our rational faculty has 
so far been called upon to deal. It seems to be something 
extratemporal. It may be something that we, with minds 
specially adapted to a material world, would call universal 
and ubiquitous. 


At any rate, statistical experiments do not show this 
fundamentally important fact of mediation by means of a 
created vehicle. In card-guessing experiments, this media- 
tion has no opportunity to show itself. Consequently any- 
one who takes into account card-guessing experiments alone 
acquires the false notion that the percipient seizes on the 
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image of the card which is consciously present to the agent, 
or on the material card as it lies in the pack. That is to say, 
he acquires the idea that extrasensory perception is a form 
of perception which directly apprehends these things in a 
manner analogous to sight. But all non-statistical evidence 
conspires to show that extrasensory perception is not akin 
to normal perception at all. Probably it should not be 
called “perception”; “paranormal cognition” would be a 
better term. But even then it is doubtful if the conscious 
mind is cognizing paranormally, and doubtful whether the 
fundamental happening in the subconscious can rightly be 
called cognition. The assumption that we are dealing with 
some kind of perception, taken in the ordinary sense, is 
simply misleading. But that is the assumption which card- 
guessing experiments, taken alone, inevitably suggest. 


Dr. Rhine says in the article above referred to: “If a 
subject significantly identifies cards extrasensorily when 
the order of the cards is never known and no record of that 
order is taken, then no opportunity is provided for pre- 
cognitive telepathy, and the test is one of true clairvoy- 
ance” (p. 181). But a study of some of the work which 
has been done on “psychometry”—sometimes called object- 
reading—indicates that this is not what the facts point to. 
They do not point to the existence of “clairvoyance” in the 
sense of a kind of paranormal sight, which acquires knowl- 
edge of material things directly. They point to the view 
that when once a sensitive has been placed en rapport with 
an object (not necessarily by physical contact; sometimes 
verbal direction will do), he is on occasion able to become 
aware of its past and future circumstances. Thus, if a 
sensitive is able to tell where a card is in a shuffled pack, 
it does not follow that he is directly perceiving it by means 
of a sight-like faculty of clairvoyance. It may merely mean 
that he has at some moment of time, which may be before 
or even after the experiment, acquired this kind of rapport 
with it. This hints at a faculty which is, in its essence, 
much wider and much more remote than the faculty of 
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immediate clairvoyance or immediate telepathy which card- 
guessing experiments so delusively point to. This is where 
we come in sight of the star which is so often mistaken for 
a chink in the window-curtain. It is not Dr. Rhine, whose 
article I have most regretfully been obliged to single out 
to illustrate the situation, who is to be blamed for failing to 
recognize that the light is a star; it is a whole school of 
scientific thought which is doing it, marching under the 
banner of the controlled and repeatable experiment as a 
political party marches under its slogan. This school is so 
enamored of its method that it refuses to look beyond it, 
saying: ‘““Now we have got a method which is making 
psychical research scientific! At last we shall get on; the 
light which is our goal is not far down the street!” Alas 
for the illusory perspective: the light is a star. 

In spite of all that has been said, it is not to be thought 
that completely controlled, statistical experiments are value- 
less. On the contrary, they are of very great value precisely 
because most men of science mistake stars for nearby 
lights in this region. It may be hoped that these experi- 
ments will enlist the interest of many able and eminent 
people in psychical research long before they discover that 
its problems have no comfortably cut-and-dried solutions, 
like problems in geometry, but lead to a perspective which 
is open to infinity at its further end. Dr. Rhine, with his 
colleagues, has done admirable work for psychical research, 
and in wishing more power to him, I am only pointing out 
the dangers of blindness to the false perspective which is 


descending upon us, and the necessity for consulting and 
continuing the work of the past. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 


' Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psycho-therapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American’ Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 
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